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domestic correspondence. 

FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONBENT. 
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\sm l and r tT d v eJVa, ' Ve Jlmericans ~The Old 
m l n i the ^w-The Printer's Devil on a 

c-JEsthetic Calligraphy-Adjournment of Co- 

“ L J™‘°tvre-What it did and what it left 
7 l Z liai i° n *° thS Pr ^ent-A brief pro- 
n?7ie of his Reception-'-The Muster of Ceremo- 
~“The Sims Brigade”—The Guard of Honor 
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nave given you accounts of yore, in Ancient, if not 
Honorable, epistles. Bat somehow or another I missed 
of it, and was obliged to be content with the sight of 
General Wool, an humble individual who, it is under¬ 
stood, will consent, upon great entreaty and partly to 
»sve our lives, to be made President of these jUnited 
States I think that his name will be found an insu¬ 
perable objection. Then he is a Northern man and 
lacks the one thing needful, to wit, niggers. So I fear 
he will never find himself, as the song hath it, 

[ “ In de place where de Wool ought to be! ” 

I must say, however, that he appeared among the hogs 
in armor of militia officers to the advantage which the 
Beal Thing will always have over the Brummagem 
Imitation of it. I must except Colonel Wright, who 
was Captain of the Company, whose campaign in Mex¬ 
ico had given him “ a swashing and a martial outside.” 
But truth must compel me to say that I can make no 


years together, and were, most probably, the draughts¬ 
men of the very epistles in which the.ndvice was given 
that they themselves now virtually recommended the 
Anti-Slavery Friends of Indiana to ignore Observe, 
this mission from London was not ono of sympathy to 
the faithful friends of the slave in Indiana. No such 
thing. The Indiana Anti-Slavery Friends had been so j 
much discountenanced by the rest of the Society for ! 
their faithfulness to the advice; of the London Yearly | 
Meeting that they had no choice but to form a separate 
organization of their own for the maintenance of their 
religions privileges, or else to give up their advocacy | 
of the Anti-Slavery cause in the way that they believed 
effective and right. Like honest men, they chose the 

that the abolition of American Slavery is infinitely more ! 
important than the maintenance of any religious organi- j 
zation. And it was virtually to persuade them to alter j 
this resolution—to prefer the integrity of the Indiana 


mony to such of your countrymen as are likely to visit 
England during the great Exhibition. Among these 
has at last appeared a very friable article in Ihe Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter , in the shape 
of an Address to the great religious organizations, as 
well as to the Committees ef the Bible, Missionary and 
Tract Societies, from the Committee'of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in whose name it is 
signed by their Secretary, John Scoble. It prays them 
“ to take such steps as shall effectually prevent all 
parties implicated in the support of Slavery in the 
United States from access to their pulpits, and to the 
fellowship of their churches, and by these means show 
their determination not only to discountenance the 
system of American Slavery, but all its abettors also; 
whilst at the same time you give a cordial reception to 
those who act upon opposite principles, as worthy of 
double honor.” This is as it should be, and as it should 
have been. It is deplorable that an Anti-Slavery body 
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advocacy ofthe Anti-Slavery cause, are obliged to listen f 
to the disheartening facts that hundreds of thousands of 
their fellow professors including clergy and office ! 
bearers, are slaveholders, or the advooates of a do-no- j 
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your intentions in regard to the matter 0 f gims to the Genius oi now. 
he letter.—Yours. “ R. W. R.” aigned t0 tbe Head of the Nation a 
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l&teUwn;. 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

[Prom a review in the London Examiner of “ The 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, 
with the Eev William Mason,” just published in Lon¬ 
don, by Bentley, under the editorial supervision of Eev. 
J. Mitford.] 

The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Eakl 
of Oxford, and the Rev. William Mason. Now 
first published from the original MS. Edited, with 
notes, by the Eev. J. Mitford. Two vols. Bently. 
We find ourselves quite as happy to sit at our ease 
and read eternal new letters by Horace Walpole, as 
ever Gray was to “ lie on a sofa all day long » and 
read eternal new romances by Marivaux and Crebii- 
lon. With Gray himself and Madame de Sevigne, 
to his love and admiration for both of whom the vol¬ 
umes before us bear ample testimony, Horace.Wal- 
pole divided the “ crown and palm ” of this depart¬ 
ment of literature. And if he did not always ex¬ 
hibit the ease and unaffected charm -rrhioh ibe others 
possessed,. b« y«e RuWvatea and practised the art so 
much more upon system, as to have left in his letters | 
a really important contribution to the history of his 
time. Nowhere do we find the political or social 
characteristics of his age more clearly reflected, and 
to no quarter may we look for a more vivid expres- 
' in of the general history of the sixty years during 


which his long life enabled him to 




which still has discovered his miraculous powers), 
and it is downright Billingsgate as an apple-woman 
would utter if you overturned her wheelbarrow, poor 
old wretch ! how envy disgraces the brightest tal¬ 
ents! how Gray adored Shakspeare! Partridge, the 
almanack maker, perhaps was jealous of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Hr. Goldsmith told me he himself envied 
Shakspeare, but Goldsmith was an idiot, with onee 
or twice a fit of parts. It hurts one when a real ge¬ 
nius like Voltaire can feel more spite than admira¬ 
tion, though l am persuaded that his rane 
grounded on his conscious inferiority. I wish you 
would lash this old scorpion a little, and teach him 
awe of English poets.” 

WALPOLE CRITICISES SHERIDAN. 

“ 1 have read Sheridan's Critic, but not havin. 
seen it, for they say it is admirably acted, it appeal 
ed wondronsly flat and old, and a poor imitation : i 
makes me fear T Bhall not be so much charmed with 
the School for Scandal, on reading, as 1 was when 1 
saw it. Apropos to the theaire, I have read the 
School for Scandal; it is rapid and lively, but is far 
from containing the wit I expected from seeing it 

“ There is come out a Life of Garrick, in two vol¬ 
umes, by Davies the bookseller, formerly a player. 
It is written naturally, simply, without pretensions, 
nay and without partiality, (though under the au 
pices of Dr. Johnson) unless, as it seems, the promp¬ 
ter reserved all the flattery to himself, and accord¬ 
ing to an epigram on the late Queen and the Hei 
mitage : 

-whispered let the incense all be mine. 


The inconsistencies of his own character, which, 
more than any intention to mislead, occasionally im¬ 
pair the fidelity of his portraits, need not here be 
dwelt upon. He wasjustly proud of his literary tal¬ 
ents, and foolishly ashamed to he thought so. He 
was a gentleman born, and impatient to be counted 
a man of letters, he was a politician manque, and 
anxious to he reckoned a philosopher; and, beiDg a 
philosopher and a gentleman, he would have had the 
world believe in no literature and in no politics ex¬ 
cepting those which he condescended himself to trifle 
with. He helps the king and the ministers, though 
he finds it of no use; he saves the country, though 
he protests it was not worth saving; and he writes 
books for idle people, though he warns idle people 
not to think of reading them. And so contradictions 
meet us continually; but we persist in spite of them 
We can see, through all, that Walpole was really 
much more amiable and estimable than he eared to 
be thought. W e smile to compare his elaborate pro¬ 
fessions of indifference to every body with his pains¬ 
taking efforts to please every body. And whenever 
these more amiable and sincere qualities get the bet¬ 
ter of his habits of foppery and insincerity, we find 
nowhere such pungent wit, such charming sense, 
snch exquisite and happy discernment, as in the let¬ 
ters of Horace Walpole. Nor, though these favora¬ 
ble points of character are really abundent with him 
have we even to depend upon them for the interest 
and amusement he offers ns. As we have heretofore 
remarked, he makes readible whatever he touches, 
and in whatever vein. We despise the trifles he ex- 
aits we resent the injustice he commits, we laugh at 
bis conceited pretensions, but we read on. We can¬ 
not help it. 

When we noticed the last published series of let¬ 
ters by Walpole, now nearly four years ago, we men¬ 
tioned the existence of the present series of letters to 
Gray’s friend and biographer Mason. We believe 
them to bo really the last. Setting aside some half 
dozen letters belonging to as many earlier years, and 
two or three at the very close of Walpole’s life (for 
politics had made an interventing gap of some twelve 
years’ duration in their intimacy), the continuous 
correspondence may be said to extend from 1771 to I 
1784; or, from the shady side of Walpole's fiftieth, 1 
to the sunny side of his seventieth year ; and we see 
the steady and regular advances of age and gout 
plaguing poor Horace not a little. Discontent sours 
the philosophy, and gout embitters the gossip now 
and then, while prejudices of the most ridiculous 
kind make the criticism next to worthless. But still 
the old charm survives, and predominates over all. 

The subjects touched upon in the correspondence 
with Mason are less common, belonging less to the 
general field of politics and society; and the letters 

themselves have therefore fewer repetitions of what 

we have read in Walpole’s former correspondences. 

On the other hand, this may seem to render them 
occasionally less entertaining to the general reader, 
not especially interested in the narrower field they 
occupy They tell us much concerning Gray, and 
Walpole's difference with him in early life, though 
we still doubt if the whole secret of the quari ' ’ 
even yet fully revealed. They relate i he secre 
tory of the heroic Epistle, which, though nov 
haps hardly worth relating, is yet not without 

ous points of interest for those who like to put them- j saint, that suffering virtue without 
selves behind the scenes with the wits and men of j would of all conditions be the 


neoted with him, his uneasy contempt for Lord Ches¬ 
terfield and Lord Lyttleton, his impatience of Gar¬ 
rick’s popularity, and his better founded scorn of 
Cumberland and his clique. Wo do not mention bis' 
studied injustice to Chatterton, because in this there 
was nota little natural resentment of ~ - 7 


“ In consequence the author calls the pedant the 
greatest man of the age, and compares his trumpery 
tragedy of Irene to Cato. However, the work is en¬ 
tertaining, and deserves immortality for preserving 
that sublime saying of Quin (which, by the way, he 
profanes by calling it a bon mot) who disputing or 
the execution of Charles I, and being asked by his 
antagonist by what law he was put to death, replied, 
by all the laws he had left them. I wish you would 
translate it into Greek, and write it in your Longinus; 
it has ten times more grandeur, force and meaning, 
than anything he cites.’’ 

WALPOLE’S OPINION OF THE SCOTCH LITERATI. . 

“ Pray, look into the Critical Review but one, there 
you will find that David Hume in a saucy blockhead- 
ly note calls Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Bishop 
Hoadley, despicable writers. I believe that ere long I 
the Scotch will call the English lousy, and that 
Goody Hunter will broach the assertion in an anato¬ 
mic lecture. Not content with debasing and dis- 
gracing us as a nation by loosing America, destroy- ] 
ing our Empire, and making us the soarn and prey 
of Europe, the Scotch would annihilate our patriots, 
martyrs, heroes, and geniuses. Algernon Sidney, 
Lord Russel, King William, the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, Locke, are to be traduced and levelled, and 
with the aid of their fellow laborer Johnson, who 
spits at them while he tugs at the same oar, Milton, 
Addison, Prior, and Gray, are to make way for the 
dull forgeries of Ossian, and such wits as Davy, and 
Johnny Hume, Lord Kaims, Lord Monboddo, and 
Adam Smith!—Oh ! if you have a drop of Englisl 
ink in your veiDS, rouse and revenge your country . 
Do not lat us be run down and brazened out of all 
our virtue, genius, sense, and taste, by Laplanders 
and Boeotians, who never produced one original 
writer in verse or prose.” 

On the other hand he affects to spare himself 
little: 

WALPOLE'S ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF IN 1774. 

“ I will not quarrel with you about what you say 
of my wit. Whether I have it, or have bad it, f nei¬ 
ther know nor care. It was none of my doing; and 
even if I had it, I am guilty of never having i 
proved it, and of putting it to very trifling us 
Whatever it was, it has gone with my spirits, 
passed off with my youth—which [ bear the loss 
too with_ patience, though a better possession. But 
I am seriously hurt with those two words at the 
elusion of yonr letter, perfect respect. Jesus! 
dear sir, to me, and from you perfect respect ? on what 
grounds, on what title 1—what is there in me re¬ 
spectable! To have flung away so many advan¬ 
tages in so foolish a manner as 1 have done, is that 
respectable 1 to have done nothing in my life that is 
praiseworthy, not to have done as much good as 1 
might; does this deserve respect from so good a man 

as you are ? have I turned even my ruling passion, 

that preservative I call it, pride to account 7 no— 
yet hear my sincere confession ; I had rather be un¬ 
known, and have the pride of virtue, than be Shak¬ 
speare, which is all 1 can say of mortal wit. Nay. I 
would rather accept that pride of virtue preferably 
lo all earthly blessings, for its own comfortable in¬ 
solence, though 1 were sure to be annihilated the 
joment 1 diej so far am I from thinking with the 
‘ future reward, 

-iserable. Tbere 

2W real evils, but pain and guilt. The 
dignity of virtue makes everything else a trifle, or . 
very tolerable. Penury itself may flatter one, for it 
may be inflicted on a man for his virtue, by that 
paltry thing ermine and velvet a king. Pray, there¬ 
fore, never respect me any more till my virtues have 
made me a beggar. I am not melancholy, nor going I 
to write divine poems. I have a more manly resoln- 
*‘"i, which is to mend myself as much as i can, and 


,. - part of poor Chatterton’s [ not let my age be as absurd as my youth. . „„„„ 

ipholders; bift perhaps nothing is more painfully! to respect myself, tbe person in the world whose ap- 
|~ i - >ro b at ion I desire most. The next title I aspire to, 


impressed on all the letters, than his mi 
sistenee in the refusal of all merit to the most au 
tinguished writers of his time who did not happen t 
belong to his set. 

Let the reader remember that within a few years | 
before these letters, and during their continuance, J 
all the writings of Storne had been produced, and i 
all the writings of Goldsmith; that Johnsbn had 
published Rasselas and the Idler , the edition of Shalc- 
speare, tbe Dictionary, and the Lives of the Poets; 
that Smollet had given Sir Lancelot Greaves and 
Humphrey Clinker to the world; that the first pub¬ 
lication of Lady Mary VVortley Montague’s letters I 
had taken place ; that Percy had published his Re- 
liques, Reid his Inquiry, and Hume his immortal His¬ 
tory ; that the most important portion of the Decline 
and Fall had come forth: and that the theatres 
could boast of the farces of Foote and the comedies 
of Goldsmith, Colman and Sheridan. Yet here 
all that Walpole can say of it! 

WHAT WALPOLE THOUGHT OF THE LITERATURE OF K 


“ What a figure will this our Augustan age make 
Garrick's prologues, epilogues and verses, Sir. W. 
Chamber’s gardening, Dr. Nowel’s sermon, Whit¬ 
tington and his Cat, Sir John Dalrymple’s history 
and the life of Henry 11. What a library of poetry 
taste, good sense, veracity, and vivacity! ungrateful 
SShebbaar! indolent Smollet! trifling Johnson! pid¬ 
dling Goldsmith! how little have they contributed 
to the glory of a period in which all arts, all sciences 
are encouraged and rewarded. Guthrie buried his 
mighty genius in a Review, and Mallet died of ‘ 
first effusion of his loyalty. The retrospect maL„ . 
melaneholly, but Ossian has appeared, and were SELLING 


Paradise onee more lost we shouid no 
Poem.” 

We take other passages from the letters exhibiting 
the same spirit—now simply entertaining! 

WALPOLE'S ESTIMATE OF “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 

“ Hr. Goldsmith has written a comedy—no, it is 
the lowest of all farces—it is not the subject I con¬ 
demn, though very vulgar, hut the execution. The 
drill tends to no moral, no edification of any kind— 
the situations, however, are well imagined, and make 
one laugh in spite of the grossness of the dialogue, 
the forced witticisms, and total improbability of the 
whole plan and conduct. But what disgusts me 
most, is that though the characters are very low, and 
aim at low humor, not one of them says a sentence 
that is natural or marks any character at all. It is 
set. up in opposition to sentimental comedy, and is 
as bad as the worst of them. Garrick would not act 
it, but bought himself off by a poor prologue.” 

London in 1774. (which, 

“ 1 k QOW nothing, hut that polities are dead, lite- i suppressed, 
rature obsolete, the stage lower than in the days of I and worth. 


probation 1 desire m_ _ 

but not till that person is co__,, „_ 

being your sincere triend.” 

WALPOLE’S OPINION OF HIMSELF IN 1780. 

“ But it is solemnly true that I have so mean a 
opinion of myself that I know not.how to consent ... 
any honor. Genius I absolutely have not—taste if 
you please—for of that T should be no more vain than 
of personal beauty—but! have to much littleness in 
my mind, such a want of virtue that any praise to 
my understanding makes me east my eyes inwards 
with contrition and disgust. Would not an idol of 
mud blush if it could, at seeing itself crowned with 
laurel!—having made my co; 
fessor, do what you please, but save me from compli¬ 
ments, and from Honorables —there 1 am proud not 
humble. I am thoroughly convinced that that 
wretched ray of an Earldom procured me half my 
little fame. Things 1 have published without my 
name, though not worse than their baptized brethren, 
have perished in their merited obscurity. I c 
smile at it, but at least it makes me set no value 

AN AUTHOR AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

“ Authors are said to labor for posterity; for my 
part I find I did not write even for the rising gene¬ 
ration. Experience tells me it was all for those of 
my own, or near my own, time. The friends 1 have 
lost were, I find, more than half tbe public to me. 
It is as difficult to write for young people, as to talk 
to them; I never, I perceive, meant anything about 


am neither ashamed of being an author or a 
bookseller. My mother's father was a timber-mer- 
‘ 1 have many reasons for thinking myself a 

lan, and none for thinking myself better; 
consequently 1 shall never blush at doing anything 
he did. I print much better than I write, and love 
my trade, and hope I am not one of those most unde¬ 
serving of all objects, printers and booksellers, whom, 
r -mfess, you lash with j ustice. In short, sir, I have 
notion of poor Mr. Gray’s delicacy; I would not 
sell my talents as orators and senators do, hut I would 
keep a shop, and sell any of my own works that 
would gain me a livelihood, whether books or shoes, 
rather than be tempted to sell myself. ’Tis an hon¬ 
est vocation to be a scavenger—but I would not be 
Solicitor General.' 7 

There is no affectation in that last assertion— I 
Walpole really felt it. Let us also quote what he 
says of himself apropos of his quarrel with Gray, in 
wu; n l, allowing for much that may be still 

te see also much of bis real manliness 


\s the nabobs ai f 


WALPOLE’S ACCOUNT Oi 


e rich, and w/™, >* i am conscious that in the begir 

i ■ wTs c L b “ A??'™:** faafi was 

as the men do. We are to have my Lord Chester- r do not 

will not 0 'muoh ^reanimate ^e'age Me^Sihimh I m— y ' and the in8olen , oe of ™y situation, as a Prime 
reo-na " ° 1 ■ 1 Ministers son, not to have been inattentive and in- 

° goldsmith’s death ! sensible to the feelings of one I thought below me; 

“ The republic of- Parnassus has lost a member • I °1 “V Masl \ t0 Say H ’ that ‘ kne ™ obli gf j 
Dr. Goldsmith is dead of a purple fever, and I think ™deme deem I P l 
might have been saved, if he had continued James's fufl”- dee “ not my Mpenot ■thmm parts, though 

“ I treatTd^him^nsSently j^h^lovefl metmd I did 
shamefully at last, as if they had no bfsine^s with I en^W^ d!d ' Pre P™ aohed hi f m with th . e diffeI ", 
him when it was too serious to laugh. Hehadlately I > T ua ’ when he . aeted f ™“ °o?w>tion of 
written epitaphs for them all, some of which hurL ! ^kh S e, he rT- my e !‘ p8rl ° r V' 1 L f i d , I f e 6 ard « d 
and perhaps made them not sorry that hie own wa^ I o heT amLlen^f . f w „ onld : “ ot 1 u ‘t 

the first necessary. The poor soul had sometimes ° b m to 
parts, though never common sense.” 

„ v ,. . , Ei i'J , or s ? Ak sPEARE. that 1 will confess to you that he acted a more 

t oltaire has lately written a letter against Shak- \ friendly part had I had the sense to take advantage 
speare (occasioned by the new paltry translation,! of it; he freely told me of my faults. I declared 11 


did not desire to hear them, nor would correct them. 
You will not wonder that with the dignity of his 
spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, the 
breach must have grown wider till we became in¬ 
compatible.” 

“ Here is an anecdote and a comment, both, highly 
characteristic : 

GIBBON AND HIS CRITIC. 

“You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon has 
quarrelled with me. He lent me his second volume I 
in the middle of November. I returned it with a mos 
civil panegyric. He came for more incense, I gay 
it, but alas! with too much sincerity, I added, “ Mi 
Gibbon, I am sorry you should have pitched on s 
disgusting a subject as the Constantinopolitan Histo¬ 
ry. There is so much of the Arians and Eunomians, 
imi-Pelagians; and there is such a strange 
st between Roman and Gothic mann 

a little harmony between a Consul Sabinu 

' limer, Duke of f 

itten the story 

fear few will have patiei_ __ _ 

all his round features squeezed themselves into sharp 
angles; he screwed up his button-month and rapping 
his snuff-box, said, “ it had never been put together 
before —so well he meant to add—but • gulped it. 
He meant so well certainly, for Tillemont, whom he 
quotes in every page, has done the very thing 
Well, from that hour to t his I have never seen h 
though he used to call onee or twice a week; 
has sent me the third volume as he promised. . 
well knew his vanity, evert about his ridiculous face 
and person, hut thought he had too much sense 
avow it so palpably. The history is admirably wr 
ten, especially in the characters of Julian and 
Athanasius, in both which he has piqued himself on 
impartiality—but the style is far less sedulously 
enamelled than the first volume, and there is flattery 
to the Soots that would choke anything but Scots, 
who can gobble feathers as readily as thistles. Da¬ 
vid Hume and Adam Smith are legislators and sages, 
hut the homage is intended for his patron, Lord 
Loughborough—so much for literature and its fops!” 

There is of course no denying that this continual 
attempt to make “small beer” of the Gibbons. 
Humes, Goldsmiths, Johnsons, Smollets, and other 
spirits already secure and serene among the immor¬ 
tals, however amusing in itself, becomes mighty ri¬ 
diculous by the side of as perpetual and to all ap¬ 
pearance most exhiliarating draughts of the mild 
milk-and-water of Mr. Mason. Indeed nothing in 
the correspondence has amused us more than the 
unwearied interchange of flattery between the cor¬ 
respondents. One might suppose that the disembo¬ 
died genius of Shakspeare himself were constantly I 
hovering around Eifrida at Strawbery Hill and the 1 
Mysterious Mother at Aston Rectory. 

A THEATRICAL EXAMINER BY WALPOLE. 

“I have been to see Eifrida: don’t think it was 
out of revenge, though it is wretchedly acted, and 
worse set to music. The virgins were so inarticulate, 
that I should have understood them as well if they 
had sung choruses of Sophocles. Orgar had a broad 
Irish accent; I thought the first virgin, who is a 
lusty virage, called Miss Miller, would have knocked 
him down, and I hoped she would. Edgar stared at 
his own crown, and seemed to fear it would tumble 
off. For Miss Catley, she looked so impudent and 
was so big with child, you would have imagined she 
had been singing the black joke, only that she would 
then have been more intellgible. Smith did not 
play Athelwold ill; Mrs. Hartley is made for the 
part, if beauty and figure could suffice for what you 
write, but she has no one symptom of genius. Still 
it was very affecting, and does admirably for the 
stage, under all these disadvantages. The tears 
came into my eyes, and streamed down the Duchess 
of Richmond’s lovely cheeks.” 

To this we must subject a most amusing descrip¬ 
tion by Walpole of— 

A TRAGEDT AS GOOD AS SHAKSPEARE. 

“ The Bishop-Count of Bristol, whom I met t’other 
night at Mrs. Delany’s, desired to send me a play, 
that he confessed he thought equal to the noblest 
flights of Shakespeare. Such an honor was not to be 
refused. Arrived the thickest of quartos, full as the 
egg of an ostrich, with great difficulty I got through 
it in two doys. It is on the storv of Lord Russell, 
John Lilburne himself could not have more whig 
zeal. The style, extremely deficient in grammer, is 
flogged up to more extravagant rants than Statius's 
or Claudian’s, with a due proportion of tumbles into 
the kennel. The devils and damnation supply every 
curse with brimstone, and hell’s sublime is coupled 
with Newgate, St. James's and Stock’s market; eve 
ry scene is detached, and each as long as an act: 
and every one might be omitted without interrupt¬ 
ing the action, for plot or conduct there is none. 
Jeffries and Father Petre open the drama, and 
scourge one another up to the blackest pitch of ini 
qrnty. They are relieved by Algernon Sidney am 
Lord Howard; the first rants like a madman and 
damns the other to the pit of hell. Lady Russell 
is not a whit less termagant. The good Earl of 
Bedford on the contrary is as patient as Job, and 
forgets the danger of his son to listen to the pathetic 
narrative of his old steward, whose wife had been 
Lord Russell’s nurse, and died at seeing him sent to 
the Tower. The second act begins and never ends 
with Lord Bedford's visit to Newgate, where he gives 
money to the jailor for leave to see his son. The 
jailor chouses him, calls himself Emperor of New¬ 
gate, and promises to support his tyranny by every 
"•’* of royal tyranny; compares himself to Salmo- 

is, and talks of Nabobs, Stock's alley, and Whit¬ 
field. Lord Russell comes to the grate, gives more 
money equally in vain. At last the monarch-jailor 
demands £1000, Russell promises it : the jailor 
tenders a promissory note. Lord Russeil takes ”‘- 
sign and finds it stipulates £7,000, and so on, i 
Charles and the Duke of York enter, quarrel a 
religion, but agree on cutting Lord Essex’s throat, 
with many such pathetic amenities. The last act 
contains the whole trial verbatim, with the plead¬ 
ings of the Attorney and Solicitor Generals; Tillot- 

and Burnet are called to the prisoner’s character 

a vain—he is condemned. Lord Bedford falls at 
the King’s feet begging his son’s life, the King tells 
him he teazes him to death, and that he had rather 
be still in Scotland listening to nine hour’s sermons 
delivered : 


came a representative of the Samoieds; he waited 
on the marshal of the diet of legislation, who 
Archbishop of Novogrod. I am come said the i 
age, but I do not know for what. My clement mis¬ 
tress, said his grace, means to give a body of laws to 
all her dominions. Whatever laws the empress shall 
give as, said Simoied, we shall obey, but we want no 
laws. How, said the prelate not want laws! why 
you are men like the rest of the world, and must have 
the same passions, and consequently must murder 
cheat, steal, rob, plunder, &c., &c., &c. 

“ It is true, said the savage, we have now and then 
a bad person fpnong us, but he is sufficiently punished 
by being shut out of all society. One day Count 
Orlow, the Czarina's accomplice in more ways than 
one, exhibited himself to the Samuied in the robes of 
the order, and/^efulgent with diamonds. The sat 
— surveyed’ him attentively, but silent’ - 

—, sdid the favorite, what is it you adi- 

thing; Replied the Tartar, I was thinking how ridi- 
cutous you are. Ridiculous, cried Orlcw angrily; 
,4ad pray in what 1 Why you shave your beard to 
look young, and powder your hair to look old.” 

FALSE SYMPATHY. 

“ Those gentry, the Methodists, will grow very 
troublesome, or worse; they were exceedingly un¬ 
willing to part with that impudent hypocrite Dr. 
Dodd, and not less to have forgery criminal. I own 
I felt very much for the poor wretch's protracted 
sufferings — but what was not the motive of their 
countenances: I cannot bear a militant arch inquisi¬ 
tor or an impostor in a tabernacle.” 

WALPOLE CRITICIZES THE FIRST AN 


“ This is the only flower I could retain of so dainty 
a garland; the piece concludes with Lady Russell’s 
swooning on hearing the two strokes of the axe. 
Now you are a little acquainted with our second 
Shakspeare! Be assured that I have neither exag¬ 
gerated in the character given, nor in the account of 
this tedious but very diverting tragedy.” 

The writer was a poor Irish parson named Strat¬ 
ford, whom Cumberland had taken it into his head 
to patronize, and who had less wit than learning, and 
more simplicity than either learning or wit. 

What further extracts we give will amuse the 
reader, and in all probability send him, in search of 
more amusement, to thq volumes themselves. He 
will not be disappointed. Walpole’s letters through¬ 
out are worthy of him; and though Mason’s are not 
good as we expected, they are a clever foil to 
Walpole even in their occasional unconscious imita¬ 
tions of him, and now and then they possess con¬ 
siderable interest in themselves. We mast not omit 
to say that the book has been printed in a very slo¬ 
venly way. Omitted words, and mis-pointed sen¬ 
tences, often render the letters unintelligible. We 
hardly suppose them to have enjoyed the advantage 
of revision from Mr. Mitford—to whose well-known 
taste and knowledge, we should add, we are wholly 
indebted for the discovery (in the library of- Mason’s 
old rectory at Aston) of this new series of the letters 
of Walpole. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

About ten days ago I wanted a housemaid, and I 
one presented herself very well recommended; I 
said, “ but, young woman, why do you leave your 
present plaee She said she could not support the 


--- opened. .. „ ^_ _ __ 

palace, and finished in perfect taste, as well 
boundless expense. It would have been a glorl 
apparition at the conclusion of the great war; n 
it is an an insult on our poverty and degradation.— 
There is a sign post by West of his Majesty holding 
the memorial of his late campaign, lest we should 
forget that he was at Coxhoatb when the French 
fleet was in Plymouth Sound. By what lethargy of 
loyalty it happened I do not know, but there is also 
a picture of Mrs. Wright modelling the head of 
Charles the First, and their Majesties contemplating 
it. Gainsborough has five landscapes there, of which 
ene especially is worthy of any collection, and of any 

painter that ever existed. The exhibition : - 

mueh inferior to last year’s; nobody shines there b 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough. The head of the 
former’s Dido is very fine—I do not admire the 
of the piece'. His Lord Richard Cavendish is l 
and stronger than he ever colored. The picturi 
my three neioes is charming. Gainsborough has 
pieces with land and sea, so free and natural, that 
one steps hack for fear of being splashed. The back 
front of the Academy is handsome, but like the other 
to the street, the members are so heavy that one car 
not stand back enough to see it in any proportioi, 
unless in a barge moored in the middle of the I 
Thames.” 

“ There has been such an uncommon'event 
must give you an account of it, as it relates i 
republic of poetry, of which you are President, and 
to the aristocracy of Noble authors, to whom I am 
gentleman usher. Lady Craven's comedy called 
the Minature Picture, which she acted herself 

a genteel set at her own house in the eountrv,_ 

been played at Drury Lane. The chief singularity 
was that she went to it herself the second night, in 
form; sat in the middle of the front row of the stage 
box, much dressed with a profusion of white bugles 
and plumes to receive the public homage due to her 
sex and loveliness. The Duchess of Richmond, Lady 
Hareourt, Lady Edgecumbe, Lady Ailesbury, Mrs. 
Damer, Lord Craven, General Conway, Colonel 
O’Hara, Mr. Lenox, and I were with her. It wa - 
amazing to see so young a woman entirely posses 
herself—but theroissuch an integrity andfranknes 
in her consciousness of her own beauty and talents, 
that she speaks of them with a imivfte as if she had 
no property in them, hut only wore them as gifts of I 
the Gods. Lord Craven on the contrary was quite 
agitated by his fondness for her and with impatience 
at the bad performance of the actors, which was 
wretched indeed, yet the address of the plot, which 
is the chief merit of the piece, and some lively pen¬ 
cilling carried it off very well, though Parsons mur¬ 
dered the Scoteh Lord, and Mrs. Robinson (who 
is supposed to be the favorite of the Prince of 
Wales) thought on nothing but her own charms, or 
him. There is a very good though endless Prologue 
written by Sheridan and spoken in perfection by I 
King, which was encored (an entire novelty) the first I 
night; and an Epilogue that I liked still better and 
which was full as well delivered by Mrs. Abington. 
written by Mr.Jekyl, the audidnee, though very civil, 
missed a fair opportunity of being gallant, for in one 
of those —logues, I forget which, the noble authoress 
was mentioned, and they did not applaud as they 
ought to have done exceedingly when she condescen¬ 
ded to avow her pretty child was there Ioookiog so 
very pretty. 1 could not help thinking to myself, 
how many deaths Lady Hareourt would have suffered 
rather than encounter such an exhibition :-Yet Lady 
Craven’s tranquility had nothing displeasing, it was 
only the ease that conscious preeminence bestows on 
Sovereigns whether their Empire consists in power 
or beauty. It was the ascendant of Millamont and 
Lady Betty Modish and Indamore; and it was tem¬ 
pered by her infinite good nature, which made her 
make excuses for the actors instead of being pro¬ 
voked at them.” 


catan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at agreat 
distance a large city spread over a great space, and 
with turrets white and glittering in the sun. ine 
traditionary account of the rndians of Chajul is. tha 
no white man has ever reached this city; that the 
inhabitants speak the Maya language, are aware 
that a race of strangers has conquered the wh°lq 
country around: and, with that fact ever present 
in their minds, murder any white man who attemp s 
to enter their territory, they have 110 c01 “ ”, “ th “ 
circulating medium: no horses, ■cattle, mul , . 
other domestic animals, except fowls: and the cocks 
they keep under ground to prevent their crowi g 
being heard hv white travellers. , 

“ There was in all this,” says Stephens, a wild 
novelty—something that touched the unagmation, 
the old Padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly- 
lighted convent, with his long black coat into a 
toIks, and his flashing eye, called up an imago ot 
the bold and resolute priests who accompanied the 
armies of the conquered; and, as ho drew a map 
on the table and pointed out the sierra to the top oi 
which he had climbed, and the position of the mys¬ 
terious city, the interest awakened in us was ‘he 
most thrilling I ever experienced. One look at that 
city was worth ten years of an every-day life. If 
he is right, a place is left where Indians and an In¬ 
dian city existe, as Cortez and Alvarado found them, 
there are living men who can solve the mystery that 
hnags over the ruined cities of America ; perhaps 
who can go to Copan, and read the inscriptions on 
its monuments. No subject more exciting and at¬ 
tractive presents itself to my mmd, and. the deep 
impression of that night Will never he effaced. 

« Can it be true 1 Being now in my sober senses, 
I do verily believe there is much ground to suppose 
that what the Padre told us is authentic. That the 
region referred to does not acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of Gautemala. has never been explored, and that 
no white man ever pretends to have entered it, I am 
satisfied. From other sources, we heard that from 
that sierra a large ruined, city was visible ; and we 
were told of another person who had climbed to the 
top of the sierra, hut, on account of the dense cloud 
resting upon it, had been unable to see anything. 
At all events, the belief at the village of Chajul is 
general, and a cariosity is rousejl that burns to be 
satisfied We had a craving desire to reach the 
mvsterious city. No man, even if willing to peril 
his life, eould undertake the enterprise, with -any 
hope of success, without hovering for one or two 
years on the borders of the country, studying the 
language and character of the adjoining Indians, 
and making acquaintance with some of the natives. 
Five hundred men could probably march directly to 
the city, and the invasion would be more justifiable 
than any ever made by the Spaniards; but the go¬ 
vernment is too much oocupied with its own wars, 
and the knowledge could not he procured except at 
the price of blood. Two young men of good consti¬ 
tution, and who could afford to spare five years, 
might succeed.” 

Upon this hint (as we learn from an advertise¬ 
ment in the Boston newspapers) two young men— 
one a Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, in the United 
States, a man of fortune, who had travelled in 
Egypt, Persia, and Syria, for the inspection of an¬ 
cient monuments: the other a civil engineer, from 
Canada, named Hammond—sailed from New Or- 1 
leans, in 1848, on this perilous and romantic enter- 
prize. They reached Copan on Christmas day, 
where they met a Spanish merchant, Pedro Velas¬ 
quez, of San Salvador. He was well acquainted 
with the country, and knew several of the dialects 
of the Indians through whose territories they had to 
He agreed to accompany them. Providing 
lives with mules, provender, and an escort of 
i, they commenced their journey to the un¬ 
known city.' After many perils, they arrived at the 
top of the high mountain, from which Stephens' 
priest saw this City of the Sun. They also beheld 
domes, turrets, and walls. They descended, and 
veiled on till they came near the amphitheatre 
of hills which they thought enclosed the object of 
’ ’ learch. They met small groups of Indians, 

- dialeet they eould not understand, and who 

seemed amazed at seeing them. One of these, how- 
made them understand that, “about thirty 
_. - s ago," a man of the same race as Hammond 
(who had a florid complexion and red whiskers) had 
been sacrificed and eaten by the Maebenaehs, r 
Priests of Iximaya, the great city among the hills. 

Presently a troop of horsemen passed them, : 
red and yellow tunics, armed with spears, and each 
holding in a leash a brace of Spanish bloodhounds, 
the purest breed. Their informer told them this 
s a detachment of rural guards which had been 
appointed since the Spanish invasion to hunt down 
and capture all strangers that should be fov 
vitliin a circle of twelve leagues of the city, 
ingagement ensued, in which the travellers w 
victors, thanks to their rifles, which created as great 
a panic as the fire-arms of Cortez. Huertis <wr>w; 


“ Lady Browne and 1 going to the Duchess of Mon¬ 
trose here at Twickenham Park on Thursday night, 
as we often do, were robbed by a single horseman, 
within few yards ot the Park-gate. She lost a tri¬ 
fle and I nine guineas; hut 1 had the presence of 
mind, before 1 let down the glass, to take out m\ 
watch and put it within my waistcoat under my arm. 
The gentleman,for so I believed he was,declared him¬ 
self much obliged, pulled off his hat, wished ui 
night, and I suppose will soon leave us to raise 
giment.” 


published as soon as Velasquez can place 
script in proper hands, aed inquiries have ho tnan U- 
among those who accompanied him. eea tt ad e 
In a country which boasts of a Barnnm 
be forgiven, therefore, for accompanying A We ma y 
account of the mysterious city, and the eonnu ab ° T « 
terious children, with a caution. The I ly tt Js- 
Huertis of Baltimore, and those of Mr H SoflI r. 

“ of Canada,” will, doubtless, be amdiwi » a ? m <>nd 
curious in the States; and from them could tte 
be gleaned some materials for authentieat;» le Mt 
hibitor’s statements. The existence ot tbee *- 
istoo curious and important to be allowed t a oit ? 
long in doubt. 10 r emain 

The children are described as havine a i* 
and feeble gate, and idiotic look. Their » ottei ing 
speetively eight and ten. 0(511 ages arer « 

11 is said'that the “ Exhibition ” is on its 
the United States to rival Madame Tuss^w^i !,fron, 
the thousand wonders preparing for aB| I 

Fair of the World. Let us hope that ° 0tt ' D g 
first visitors will be a categorical Comm““te«l the 
the Ethnographical Sooiety; and that a de 6 lroni 
from the Iloyal Geograpical Society will 
the showman a strict account ot Don Pedro u,® 1 
ejuez’s latitudes and longitudes.— DwJceiis’ 

THE HANGMAN AND THE SCHnn r 
MASTER. "'■HOOD. 

Our entertaining little favorite, (save r 
Inquirer) Mr. Dickens's Homehold'Words ,yf n . don 
number of letters addressed to the Hio-h Qi Ml ?i? a 
Suffolk, by persons, who were desirouf to .Zf of 
Caloraft’s work, cm the occasion of the 
Maria Clarke, at Ipswich. The accom panT Psln S °f 
ments of our eontempary are not dist'mguriifj 0 ?- 
the good taste that usually pervades its column by 
to many of the opponents of capital punishme t v 
I jesting tone has a strange fascination, but DejtJf 
for no other subject is such a vein less fitted rA? s 
instance, the article is headed, “The Finil- 
School-master,” by which is meant, the HanoTT 0 ® 
and when Calcraft's expected inability to h» ^ Ban ’ 
at the execution is recorded, it is /aid & 

K t finishing School-master was pre-eneaeed i ' 
ire that morning to other pupils in aiintl,S. a 
of the country.” The letters, however are oe 
to be exact copies from the originals, Znd they Wm 
give the reader abundance of material for 1 

The first is in the form of a polite note, and has ' 
tir of genteel commonplace -like an i’nvitatiim or 

:ept the office unavoidably deeline^b^CaffiS 8 ,! 0 ' 
Wednesday next viz to execute Maria Clarke a sfif 
inswer will oblige stating terms say not less ^thaa 

“ To the High Sheriff of Suffolk.” 

The second has a Pecksniffian morality i n ;t. 

“20 April. 

_________ __ ..yp v ’ 

1 if there is 

t Get no one by the til 

) finish that which tli 


Sir—This day i Was Reading tl._ 

* hangman for that unfon„„ alo 

A MBstituT n0t fiKtnn Hjl 


prepaid 


l’ours respect 
fully 

or of the ipsWich Goal Suffolk. 


. T their chief t! _ I _ _ _ | 

desired their hospitality, and to see t£eir magnificent 
city. The chief said his countrymen showed no 
hospitality to strangers—it was punishable with 
death by their laws. The peace and independence 
of his nation depended on these restrictions; but if 
they would enter it with the intention of 
leaving, he would promise them dwellings, 
and honors._ Huertis informed him, by signs and 
idients, that he would enter the city 






Accordingly they all marched towards it, carry-1 VIll find me _ r __ 

mg Hammond, who had been desperately wounded ® wer t0 tiis application will oblige me Tom-most Hi 

They found that it *— - 7 

feet high, enclosing _ 
one hundred feet wide 


of Ft 




tell you the following Jon 
i ’oote, but be sure you don’t read what follows 
till you have obeyed my commands. Foote was at 
Paris in October, when Dr. Murray was, who ad¬ 
miring or dreading his wit (for commentors dispute 
on the true reading) often invited him to dinner with 
his nephew. The ambassador produced a very small 
bottle of Tokay, and dispensed it in very small 
glasses. The uncle to prove how precious every 
drop, said it was qf the most exquisite growth, and 
very old. Foote taking up the diminutive glass, and 
examining it, replied, “ It is very little of its age.” 
Return me my story if you dont perform the condi- 




hours she kept, that her lady never went to bed till 
three or four in the morning. “ Bless me, child, said 
", why yon tell me you live with a Bishop’s wife; I 
lever .heard that Mrs. ’North gamed or raked so 
ate.” “No, Sir, said she, “but she is three hours 
mdressing.” Upon my word, the edifice that takes 
three hours to demolish, must at least be double the 
fabricating! Would you not for once sit up 
” the destruction of the Pyramid 

-the materials 1 Do not mention 

this, for I did not lake the girl, and she still assist! 
at the daily and nightly revolutions of Babel. 

“On Tuesday I supped, after the opera, at Mrs. 
Meynel’s with a set of the most fashionable cempany 
which, take notice, I very seldom do now, as 1 cer¬ 
tainly am not of the age to mix often with the young 
people, Lady Melbourne waB standing before the 1 
fire, and adjusting her feathers in the glass; says 
she, “ Lord! they say the stocks will blow up; that 
will he very comical.” 

BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION. 

“When that philosophical tyrant Czarina (who 
murdered two emperors for the good of the people, 
to the edification of Voltaire, Diderot and Dalembert) 
proposed to give a code of laws that should Berve all 
her subjects as much, or as little as she pleased, she, 
ordered her various states to send deputies who should 
speoify their respective wants. Amongst the 


Last week _ _ 

minature) Lady Margaret Compton said 
is poor as Job. “ I wonder,” said Lady 
Barrymore, “ why people only say as poor as Job, 
and never as rich, for in one part of his life he had 
great riches.’’ “ Yes,” said I, “ Madam, hut then 
they pronounce his name differently, and call him 

CHARLES 

T’other nigh _ 

l Lord Falkland: Fitzpatrick said he__ , 

weak man and owed his fame to Lord Clarendon’s 
partiality. Charles Fox was sitting in deep reverie 
with his knife in his hand. “ There,” continued 
Fitzpatrick, “ I might describe Charles meditating 
in of his country, ingeminating the words? 1 
peace! peace! and ready to plnnge the knife in his 
bosom.'’—“Yes,” rejoined Hare in the same 
3 dolorous tone, “ and he would have done so 
but happeuing to look on the handle of the knife, he 
silver and put it in his pocket." 


SELWYN’s JOKE ON THE FALL OF LORD NORTH 

. “ George Selwyn said an excellent thing tfother 
night. Somebody at White's missing Keene and Wil¬ 
liams, Lord North’s confidants, asked where they 
were ! “ Setting up with the corpse I suppose,” 

said Selwyn. This was quite in character for him, 
who has been joked with for loving to see executions 
and dead bodies. 

A MYSTERIOUS CITY. 

In a Dominican convent near the city of Santa 
Cruz del Quiche, happened one of the “Incidents of 
Travel m Central America ” which Stephens has so 
pleasantly recorded. He there met with an eceen- 
teic mar, from whom he obtained some curious in¬ 
formation respecting the surrounding country. No¬ 
thing roused his curiosity so keenly as the Padre's 
assertion, that, four days’ journey on the roml tn 
Mexico on the other side oi? the g/eaTsierea ^in 
of mountains), was a large and populous city?occu¬ 
pied by Indians, existing precisely In the same state 
- before the discovery of America. The Padre had 
, ..card of it many years before, at the tillage of Cha- 
jul and was tod by the villagers that front the top¬ 
most tb ® flu® eitjr was distinctly 

climbed to the nakt_ 

which, at a height of ten 
over an immense 


The third speaks of “ Mr. Caleraft/’ craves secre 
cy, and states that the writer is in "desperate eir'- 

In the fourth, the writer modestly recommends 
himself as a self-reliant, trustworthy person : 

“ Sir—having understood you Want a Mb on'wed 1 
lesday Morning to Perform the Office Of hangman i 
jeg most respectfully To Offer Myself to your Notice 
feeling.Confident i Am Abel to undertake it. From 
-our obedient Servant, 

No Street ■ Square Whitechapel.” 
The fifth is written in a business-like manner and 
imes sixty pounds as a fair remuneration. ’ 
The sixth also is workmanlike : 

, rr , , “ Deal- April 21/61 

“ Honored Sir—Understanding that you cannot get 
man to take the job of hanging the Woman on Wed- 

nain your respected 


leral and so 


In the seventh, the writer says he a married 
man, and that his height is 5 fect'5, at, his age 32 
years. 

The writer of the eighth offers himself as a substi¬ 
tute, “ being able and competent to fulfil his place 
on this occasion upon the same terms as Caleraft if 
you think proper to engage me.” 

The ninth expects the name to bo kept a secret, 
and if the offer be accepted, “ I shall assu"'« ibo 
name of Patrick Kelley of Kildare Ireland.” 


“April 19th 1861, 

“ Gentlemen—Seeing a paragraph in the paper of 

this day that you are in want of an executioner in the 

plaee of Caleraft I have taken the liberty to inform vou 
that you can iiave me the writer of this note I have 
been for some time after the birth and am well ac 
quainted with caloraft and I wonder he did not mention 
my^name when you dispatched a messenger to him I 


then young, and with much labor 
> no » c mit of the sierra, from 
>r twelve thousand feet, 
plain, extending to Yu- 


desperately wounded, 
surrounded by a wall sixty 
rea of twelve miles; a moat 
j impassed the wall, which 

issed by a drawbridge, raised over the gate, 
ignal from the ohie£ the bridge descended. 
! cavalcade passed over. At another signal 
the ponderous gates unfolded, and a vista of sollmn 
magnificence unfolded itself-an avenue of colossal 
statues and trees, extending to tbe opposite side, or 
western gate ; a similar avenue crossed the eitv from 
north to south. Arrived at the point where the 
avenues intersect each other, they were led into a 
large and lofty hall, surrounded by columns, and 
displaying three raised seats. These were covered 
with canopies of rich drapery, on one of which sat 

thei h }^^ 

t P “ f ^. them - * indispensable obligations 
to become citizens. In the meantime, they were tn 
be maintained as prisoners of state WUh 10 

thrwfnffo^a' ^ residence signed them was 
the wing of a spacious structure, which had been 

involuntary sacred laws fromTterma rinf^ 
any persons but those of their own caste T th£/ V ? 
anas had dwindled down to a few iudiv dulls dim?' 
nutive in stature, and imbecile in inte Wt ’ tl 
e nevertheless held in high vlneretilna nd a ffe7 
Ix ‘” a ya Q community—perhaps a8 8 p ee ;„ 
is of an antique race nearly extinct. Their P an 

while Huertis was devoting hinS Z 
ledge of the world 8 at large fremVel« nE & kn k OW ' 

the funeral they prepared and 

found; twolayTandSts^paed °°Ml £ ke ! 
not appear. On searching his rooms noli? 1 l- dld 
was 8 ?f°t r ^a^as.instruments were’to he'S P ?; 
was afterwards discovert that u *• , 8een * ^ 

to the sacred mysteriea Was unnarH /? ltia ‘i°n in- 

hadbe g helVtl?to h r ce S r U e n m 0 “ d A? Hue^frl 

cape with VaalZr and fbf’ . hey ? ontr ‘™d to es- 
ohildren of which he’ was the guMdiM^T 0 Kaana 
days, after much suffering the?l k “ four teen 
where Vaalpeor died from’th« y eaohed 0o °singo, 
and deprivations of the journey* Un v°ar t0 “ ed - ls 

and Thence toHl en<1 the “ to United Stated 


but Caleraft attended himself Gentlemen 
should think fit to nominate me for the job, y< 

r^f T Jv sc A " 

ble Servant 

id will meet with immediate attention 
- onten—Snould this meet your approbation you 

will oblige by sending me instructions when and how 

o come down You will be kind enough to communi- 
ate this to the High Sheriff as soon as convenient. 
“To the Governor of Ipswich Gaol” 

The connection of “ the sad office,” in the eleventh, 
rith “ the amount,” almost makes us suspect that 
he writer is a “ mute ” : 

“ Cockermonth Apl 21 3861 
“ Sir—having seen in the paper that Caleraft cannot 
Mae up. I will undertake the sad Office if well remu- 
erated and as time is short please to say the amount 
nd Iwill come by return of Post you may depend on 

This is the twelfth and the last: 

“ Wigan April 20 1861. 

“ Sir—Having seen in the Newspaper that you was 
i want of a man to oficiate in the plaee of Caleraft at 
ie execution of Maria Clarke if you will pay my ex¬ 
penses from Wigan & Back and 5 pounds for the Job. 
Please to send my expenses trom Wigan to Ipswich 8 
direct to the & he will let me Know 

obedient servant. 


and thence to Europe. 

two children of ?he mSSShT 6 thatth ® 
a show; and that the Account — en “a^ 

nved from their present k^oi L? 6 ? on g ln 38 de¬ 
enough of the narrative to eznlkiT^ ha8 , t ™ n8i at«d 
pearance at Boston • he «av« the ohlld ren’a ap- 
■' h0 Bays th « remainder will U 


THE WIT OF CHARLES II. 

[Prom the “Story of Nell Gy wn,” by Petter Cunning¬ 
ham in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for May ] 

“ The satirical epitaph written upon King Obnrjes 
II. at his own request, by his witty favorite the Eff 
Rochester, is said to be not more severe than it 


s observed, 




How witty was the reply : “ The matter, 5 
“ was easily accounted for—his discourst 
his actions wore his ministry’s. 55 

“ His politeness was remarkable, and he oo 
vey a rebuke in the style of a wit and a 
When Penn stood before him with his hat on, tbe *™ 
of this 

monarch in his usual 80 


put off his. 


id Penn, * wbf do 

,„, 0 ufuTTs U t 8 Sofpl«» 4 

person should be cor 

" Ho was altogether in favor of extempore V rette ^ 
and was unwilling to listen to the delivery of a wri 
sermon. Patrick excused himself from a chapl . , 
‘finding it very difficult to get sermon without 
On one occasion the King asked the famous Stiwm 
fleet • )Iow it was that he always read his serm 
fore him, when he was informed that he nlways P d 
ed without book elsewhere?’ Stillingfleet an8 
something about the awe of so noble a Miigrfg” t 
the presence of so great and wise a prince, witn w 
the King himself was very well contented, dud p j 
continued Stillingfleet, ‘will your Majesty g T r 
leave to ask you a question ? Why do you reau j ^ 
s, when you oan have none of the sam < r 
‘ Why truly, doctor,’replied the an* 

question is a very pertinent, one, and so will ^ ?L. s o 
swer. I have asked the two houses so often, th „ 
lauch money, that I am ashamed to look tJie , 
face. This ‘ slothful way of preaching,’ f° r s , ^on- 
called it, had arisen during the civil wara;^ Q f Qajn- 


uriuge, in compliance with the order or o 1 

reoted a letter to the University that the pract 
reading sermons should be wholly laid aside. h . 
Barrow he said that • he was an unfair or d 
cause, as it had been explained, lie ; .^fter 
every subject, and left no room for others to co®^^ 
him ; but the King’s allusion was niadesomewn 
to the extraordinary length as well as to the 
cellence of Barrow’s sermons. , „ h}s <>&' 

‘ It is better to be envied than pitied, rr 
servation to Lord Chancellor Clarendon. . 3 two 
. “ He that takes one stone from the Church 
frenuhe crown,” was another of his sayings pro ^ 

“ He said to Lauderdale ‘ To let Presbytery g°> 

Was not a religion for gentlemen.” 







































